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TRAVELS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 
, LETTER XL 
. Hirschberg, 7th August, 1800. 


The reason, which induces travellers, who pur- 
ose a Visit to the Riesenkoppe, to pass the night 
before, at the Hempelsbaude, is, that they may 
ascend the mountain in the morning, early 
enough to see the sun rise, from its summit.— 
Such was our own intention; but when we rose, 
at two o’clock in the morning, L...... found her- 
self suffering so severe a head-ache, that she was 
obliged to give up the idea of going with us ; and 
Iset out, accompanied only by Whitcomb and 
our guide. We had, at first, a steep and painful 
ascent for about twenty minutes ; then a gentle 
sloping downwards, and a plain for a quarter of 
an hour, until we came to the immediate foot of 
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hs the particular hill, which bears the name of the 
soks  Ciant’s head, The darkness of the night had been 
ness Mp gtadually dispersing, and the borders of the ho- 
ex. gtizon, at the east, gradually reddening, from the 
moment when we left the baude, so that I was 
hed (@ 2pprehensive, the gueen of day, as Zéllner, on a 
, sil. jg Similar occasion, calls him, would show his glow- 
| the ng face, before we should reach the summit, 
rom 2nd to avoid this disappointment, doubled the 
eam gm Usual pace of ascent, and, in another quarter of 
1 re-f™20 hour, stood at the door of the chapel on the 
top of the mountain. About ten minutes after, 
. the i the great luminary rose in all his glory, fromthe 
juts: [ower cloud, which bordered the horizon. For 
nuts f™ ‘though the weather was remarkably fine, for 
, the gM this region, the sky was not perfectly clear, and 
amurky vapour hung upon the atmosphere, which 
neet M 'Mtercepted a part of the immense extent of ter- 
late Mtory, which would otherwise have been within 
How fm the compass of our vision.—I had heard so much 
sthe@™ of the apparent magnitude of the sun’s disk, 
) the when seen rising from this spot, that when I 
ts to Came to see it, I found it less striking, than I 
_ Bp ™2gined; it appears about the size of a large 
rgit, im Coach wheel; but the same effect, may, at any 
time, be produced, by looking at it through a 

thei telescope. 
ps OH ~=6The prospect from this spot is, of course, 
re OM More extensive, than from any other point upon 
¢s¢ mountains; and its grandeur is augment- 
== ‘4, by the circumstance, that the eye can range 
freely, bounded only by the horizon, on every 
Side. The spectator has but to turn on his heel, 
and all Silesia, all Saxony, all Bohemia, pass 
an instant before his view; it is, therefore, 
‘NS truly sublime, but it has the defect usually atten- 


Some sort chaotic,—the lover of beautiful ob- 
J€cts must contenthimself with a smaller eleva- 
ton. A painter at Hirschberg, by the name of 


‘nt upon sublimity, of being indistinct, and in} 


Sciences at Berlin, to paint views of the most 
remarkable spots in this province, observed to 
me, that from the highest mountains there was 
nothing picturésque, nothing that he could em- 
ploy as a subject for any one of his paintings.— 
When on the Schneekoppe, I felt the force of 
his remark ; for when the eye embraces, at once, 
such an extent of objects, it perceives only great 
masses ; whereas, all the pleasure that painting 
can afford, is by the accurate representation of 
details. 


The proper Giant’s head, is of a conical form, 
and the surface of the summit is not more, I 
think, than“an hundred yards in diameter ; its 
perpendicular elevation is about six hundred 
feet, and the path, by which it is ascended, forms 
nearly a regular angle of about 45 degrees: the 
ascent would indeed be too steep to be practica- 
ble, but that when the chapel, on the top, was 
built, in the year 1668, a flight of stone steps 
was made to help in mounting to ity of whicha 
sufficient part remains, to give no small assis- 
tance. The mountain itself appears to be a solid 
block of granite, upon which there is no appear- 
ance of vegetation, unless a kind of red moss, 
resembling rust upon iron, which grows on the 
loose stones that cover it on every side, may be 
so called: these loose stones, part of which are 
of granite, and part of a species of white flint, 
are in such abundance, that they wholly conceal 
the side of the mountain itself. On one side of 
the path, as you approach the top, a precipice of 
about 1500 feet, opens, by the side of which 
you continue to mount; it ends at the bottom, in 
a marrow vale, of perhaps a mile in extent, 
along the course of which are scattered a num- 
ber of peasant’s huts. Here too it looks, as if 
the body of the mountain had been riven at a 
single stroke, and the rocks, which stand on ei- 
ther side, correspond in such a manner as to re- 
semble the teeth of asaw. Opposite the sum- 
mit, to the westward, is a mountain, somewhat 
lower, called the Little Koppe, from the foot of 
which isa sloping grass-plot, that goes by the 
name of Riibenzahl’s pleasure garden: other re- 
markable spots within the view, are Called his 
meadow, his pulpit, his grounds, &c. the whole 


guide to tell me honestly whether he had ever seen 
him ; but he thought I was joking him, and said, 
that he had not only never seen him, but had 
never believed in him; that the Silesians had 
never given credit to the stories about him; all 
of which had been believed and circulated by the 


Bohemians alone. Isuppose a Bohemian guide| 


would have assured me, that it was merely a Si- 
lesian superstition, which his countrymen had 
always derided. 


The chapel at the summit, is a small round 


building, partly of laths, partly of stone, and not}. 


more than twelve or fifteen feet in diameter ;: it 


neighbourhood is full of his name. I asked our b 


dant still owns the whole range of these moun- 
tains, and is the richest subject in Silesia. The 
number of his vassals is said to be upwards of 
35000. The chapel is dedicated to St. Laurence, 
and the Cistercian monks, at Warmbrunn, are 
obliged to perform the mass in it, on the Saint’s 
day, and upon four other feast days, annually. 

After passing about .an hour and a half upon 
this spot, we thought it time to descend, once 
more, to the habitable regions of the earth; but 
when we had got about half way from the bot- 
tom of the mount to the baude, who should we 
meet but L....., whose head-ache had left her 
as the day advanced, and who, after coming so 
far, had determined, at all events, not to return, 
and leave the most important object upon our 
whole tour unseen: I turned back, of course, 
and went up a second time with her. It was 
now about § in the morning, and the sun had 
risen so high, as partly to disperse the vapours, 
which had straitened the view, at my first as- 
cent. The mountain now appeared familiar to 
me as an old acquaintance, and the temperature 
of the air upon it was so uncommonly mild, that 
we might have dispensed with putting on our 
cloaks. It has so happened that the three or four 
days we have been upon the mountains, have 
proved to be among the very warmest of the 
year; and, excepting the few minutes before sun- 
rise this morning, the cold has in no one instance 
been troublesome, in scarcely any perceptible de- 
gree to us; we had indeed taken the precaution 
te be very warmly clad, and as we were advised, 
have never been without thick cloaks, to put on, 
whenever the occasion should require. 

Sentiments of devotion, I have always found 
the first to take possession of the mind, on as- 
cending lofty mountains, At the summit of the 
Giant’s head, my first thought was turned to the 
Supreme Creator, who gave existence to all that 
immensity of objects, expanded before my view. 
The transition from this idea, to that of my own 
relation, as an immortal soul, with the Author of 
Nature, was natural and immediate ; from this to 
the recollection of my native country, my pa- 
rents and friends, there was but a single, and a 
sudden step. On returning to the hut, where we 
had lodged, I wrote the following lines in the 
ook :=—— 


From lands, beyond the vast Atlantic tide, 
Celestial freedom’s most belov’d abode, 
Panting, I climb’d the mountain’s craggy side, 
And view’d the wond’rous works of Nature’s 
God. 


Where yonder summit, peering to the skies, 
Beholds the earth beneath it with disdain, 
O’er all the regions round I cast my eyes, 
And anxious sought my native home—in vain. 


As,, to that native home, which still infolds 








Reinhardt, who is employed by the Academy of 


was built by a count Schafgotsch, whose descen~' 


Those youthful friendships to my soul so dear. 
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Still you, my parents, in its bosom holds ; 
My fancy flew, I felt the starting tear. 


Then, in the rustling of the morning wind, 
Methought I heard a spirit whisper fair: 

“ Pilgrim, forbear, still upwards raise thy mind ; 
‘‘ Look to the skies, thy native home is there.” 


But, as you will probably think these lines of 
too melancholy, or even too gloomy a cast, take 
the lines written by my immediate predecessor 
in the book, which may perhaps restore the tone 
of your spirits. 


Es ist alles eitel! 
Ausser nur drey stiick allein, 
H bsche miadchen, guter wein, 
Und ein volles beutel. 
Had ich die, so bin ich froh, 
Und sprich auch mit Salermo, 
Es ist alles eitel! 


Upon taking our departure from the baude, 
we thought the charges of the landlady rather 
extravagant ; and upon asking her, in the mildest 
manner, how they came to amount so high, she 
flew into one of the most violent passions, that 
ever deformed an individual of the softer sex, 
and stormed ina manner, that a fury might have 
taken lessons from her. Our guide afterwards 
told us, that the reason why we found her so ill- 
tempered, was, because her husband had yester- 
day given her a severe flogging, and she had not 
yet recovered from the ruffling of her disposi-| 
tion.—Simple! virtuous! happy patriarchs ! 

At no considerable distance from this hut, 
are two lakes or ponds, the water of which is 
deep and clear, and which contain some fish; we 
visited one of them, as we returned to the place’ 
at which we left our cart. This spot we reached 
at about eleven in the morning; and proceeding 
immediately thence, through the Warmbrunn, 
arrived again at Hirschberg, at three in the after- 
noon. : 

You have now an account, probably more cir- 
cumstantial than you would have wished, of our 
excursions upon the Giant mountains, which, al- 
though in point of elevation, they cannot stand a 
comparison with those of Switzerland, and much 
less with those of South-America, still yield an 
ample compensation of pleasure, for the toil and 
trouble of ascendingthem. There are travellers, 
who think to give themselves an air of courage 
and importance, by representing parts of this 
tour as dangerous; but in truth, with the use of 
common prudence and precaution, there is no 
more danger, than in walking the streets of any 
city. The roads have indeed been, within the 
last month, somewhat mended, upon the expecta- 
tion, that the queen, who, in the course of ten 
days, is expected at Warmbrunn, will be dispos- 
ed to make the tour of the mountains. They 
have been made less inconvenient, but there was 
really no danger to remove. 

There are two remarkable changes in the face 
of the country, as you ascend. From the bot- 
tom of the mountains, about half way up, the 
ground is covered with tall, majestic trees, chiefly 
pines and firs, which gradually dwindle in size 
and height, until, in the middle region, they can 
no longer be called trees, but shrink to a shrub 
of an extraordinary kind, which, I believe, is 
commonly called dwarf-pine. It goes here by 
the name of knee-wood, in allusion to the height, 
which it seldom exceeds. The stem is sometimes 
about the size of a man’s leg; and it spreads 
round its branches, something in the shape of 
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a large lustre, so as tobe at least sixty feet in cir- 


cumference. This bush grows up as high as 
what is called the Aamm, or back of the whole 
range of mountains; and the boundaries between 
the two provinces, are shewn by a narrow lane, 
cut between these bushes all along the ridge. 
The region above this, consists entirely of the 
naked rock, without atrace of any kind of vege- 
tation. 


We have had repeated opportunity to observe 
the sentiments of national aversion and rivalry, 
between the neighbouring Bohemians and Sile- 
sians, At the Bohemian glass-works, one of the 
men who shewed us some of their best specimens 
of cut-glass, boastingly said to us, * You have 
seen nothing like this in Silesia.”” And upon our 
return, a glass-merchant at Warmbrunn shewed 
us a large wine-glass, with a landscape cut upon 
it, very beautifully executed, though done more 
than a century ago, ‘ You saw nothing like 
this at the glass-works in Bohemia,” said he. 
By the story I have related, concerning the old 
dispute respecting the source of the Elbe, you 
will perceive, that these neighbourly jealousies 
are of amore ancient date, than the period when 
the two provinces belonged to different and rival 
sovereigns. 

Yours. 


ee se, 


CRITICISM. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SHAKSPEARE.—WNo. V. 
THE TEMPEST. 


The character of Miranda is a dramatic por- 
trait of the first order. The pencil of a master 
is seen inevery line. Itis not, indeed, drawn in 
the bold stile of a Rubens, nor does it glow with 
the brilliant tints of a Titian. Its excellence is 
ot asofter kind, more resembling the correct and 
graceful drawings of Cipriani. We find in it un- 
exceptionable symmetry andsweetness. Inevery 
situation in which she is placed, she is alike en- 
gaging, and full of tenderness. She possesses 
the sweetest simplicity of unaffected innocence, 
exquisite sensibility, and the “ very virtue of 
compassion.” While her mind is well instruct- 
ed, and her understanding sufficiently acute and 
penetrating, she is uncontaminated with any vi- 
cious habit or disposition, Untaught in the arts 
of dissimulation, she is frank in disclosing her 
most secret thoughts and desires, and yet never 
offends even prudery itself. 

It is to be remembered, that Aranda was 
wholly unacquainted with what is called, the 
world. In her infancy, she had been separated 
from’ society, and her father and the monster 
Caliban, were the only beings, with whom she 
had any intercourse. From the former, she had 
received all her instruction ; but the knowledge, 
that other beings, like themselves, existed on the 
globe, had been carefully concealed from her. 


her to mankind, and to shew the impressions 
such a change would make upon her mind, was 
indeed a beautiful undertaking, and worthy of 
Shakspeare. 

Miranda engages our affections on her first 
introduction. She exhibits the very agonies of 
sympathetic pity, when she beholds the ruin 
made by the storm. 


‘If by your art, my dearest father, you have 


fo represent her thus, and then to introduce} 





. i 
The sky, it seems, would pour down stinkingiyh: 
pitch, thit 


But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s chee 
Dashes the fire out. O, I have suffer’d ; 
With those that I saw suffer! A brave vessel, 4 
Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in hem, 
Dash’d all to pieces. O! the cry did knock *° 
Against my very heart! Poor souls! they pa / 
rish’d.” 


Nothing can be more tender or more forcibig° 
Although she was unacquainted with man, a 
could know...and. be assured, that a vessel m 
be directed by some intelligent creatures. “Aggy “ 
besides, from the shore, she could discern (g’° 
crew exerting themselves to preserve their veg 
and their lives. 

‘© O! the cry did knock 
Against my very heart! Poor souls! they ; 
rish’d.” 

How natural is the transition from this extyl Re 
vagant pity, to an extravagant desire to aid; 
preserve the objects that had thus animated | I 


sympathy. When we hear of virtue, languishi 
in, poverty and distress, and our feelings 

roused with the subject, how naturally do @ 
exclaim, If we had wealth, we would lavishy"“4 


there.—So, when unbridled power oppress od 
and crushes some helpless victim, our indigt ; 
] 


tion prompts us to wish for the means of ret 
bution. Miranda, having given expression 
her compassion, goes on, 


“¢ Had I been a god of power, I would 
Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e’er 
It should the good ship so have swallow’d, 
The freighting souls within her.” 





Prospero then assures his daughter 


‘¢ there’s no harm done.” 
‘“¢ Wipe thou thine eyes; have comfort— 
The direful spectacle of the wreck, which tou 
The very virtue of compassion in thee, 

[ have, with such provision in mine art, 
So safely order’d, that there is no soul— 
No, not so much perdition as a hair, 
Betide to any creature in the vessel 
Which thou heard’st cry, which thou saw’st$ 
Sit down; 

For thou must now know further—” 
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He then proceeds to relate to her what he w 
and the history of those events which brow 
him to his present situation. This dialogu 
interesting, and well conducted ; and the er 
tions exhibited by Miranda, in perfect cons 
ency and unison with her character. Ama 
ment and sensibility are most prominent 10 , 

throughout this scene. When he informs he Sen 


“© Was duke of Milan, and his only heir J yy 


Ags 


A princess”—she exclaims, Bhan) 

«“ Oh! the heavens! hess 

What foul play had we, that we came {f§won 
thence?” chil 

and 


But immediately feeling her total ignor 
of her former situation, and her conseque? 
ability to judge whether it was better or W! 
than her present, she says, 


‘¢ Or blessed was’t we did?” 


In the relation of Prospero we find this ¥s lio a 
lesson, not only in government, but in comiof 
life. When a good man puts confidence Hof ; 
bad one, and delegates to him those powers @amy 





Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them: 





duties, which he ought to exercise himself, 




































yaworthy confidant will at last assume as a right 
yhat was given as a favor, and prostrate every 
thing to his ambition. 





“< My trust, 


essel, Like a good parent, did beget of him 


on 4 falshood, in its contrary as great 
ae “MBAs my trust was ;” 
hey py Falshood here means treachery. 


“ He being thus lorded, 

Not only with what my revenue yielded, 

But what my honor might else exact—like one, 
ho having, unto truth, by tellingof it, 

Made such a sinnér of his memory 

MTo credit his own lie ;—he did believe he was 

the Duke ;” 


There is some obscurity in this passage, ari- 
sing from, the arrangement of it—“‘ by telling ol 
it,’ —zt must refer to ‘his own le.”—In prose 
the sentence might run thus— 


Like one, who having made such a sinner of 
his memory unto truth, to credit his own lie, by 
elling of it, &c. 

In Prospero’s description of the ‘rotten car- 
cass of a boat,” in which he and his daughter 
Jawere exposed to the sea, we find that the wit so 
frequently and abundantly exercised of late by 
our jacobin papers, on the federal officers who 
Bhave resigned their places in the government, 
is, at least, as old as Shakspeare. He says, 


The very rats 
Instinctively had quit it.” 


In this same speech of. Prospero, we find the 
id sum and substance of many a lamentable love 
ever Bitty. ‘ 
vd, 


an, § 
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of ret 
ssion 


“¢ There they hoist us, 
To cry to the sea that roar’d to us: to sigh 
To the winds, whose pity, sighing back again, 
Did us but loving wrong.” 

Miranda, wound up, by this tale of sufferin 
and sorrow, and deeply interésted in the hard- 
ships and difficulties, to which her father had 
been exposed, most tenderly exclaims— 


“¢ Alack ! what trouble 
Was I then to you.” ———~ 


The reply of her father is remarkably beauti- 
ful, and full of parental affection. 


“ O! a cherubim 

Thou wast, that did preserve me! Thou didst 

smile, 
Infused with a fortitude from Heav’n, - 
When I have deck’d the sea with drops full salt ; 
Under my burden groan’d; which rais’d in me 
An undergoing stomach, to bear up: 
Against what should ensue.” 


The word “ stomach” grates a little on a mo- 

dern ear, being now obsolete, as it is here used. 
STEVENS says, it means stubborn resolution. 
_ Having seen Miranda as a daughter and a phi- 
lanthropist, full of the ‘ milk of human kind- 
ness,”? we shall hereafter behold her as a young 
woman in love. She is still the same artless 
child of nature, concealing no wish of her heart, 
and harbouring none, that need concealment. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. O_pscHoo1, 


_ Your subscribers do not look on the Port Fo- 
lio as an ordinary newspaper, or the insect tribe 
of magazines and gazettes. They are desirous 
of preserving it in its original shape, for the 
amusement and instruction of their grand chil- 
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5} Folly or Madness, a night dream, or a Bedlam 
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dren. A century hence, it may be read as we 
read the Spectator; and it may be matter of cu- 
riosity to possess the first impression. I would 
not have you consider it as born for ordinary 
fate, and soon to compose the fabric of a band- 
box, or hang on a gtocer’s string. 


Capsa porrectus aperta, 
Deferar in vicum vendentem thus, ev odores, 
' Et piper, et quicquid chartis amicitur :neptis. 
——Let my dirty leaves 
Clothe spice, line trunks, or fluttering in. a row, 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho. 

It travels far abroad ; send it not out unprotect- 
ed, cover it from injury, that it may get safe to 
its friends. It.is hard, that by the rubbing in the 
mail an Epigram should be erased, just at the 
point, and a Fable sullied at the catastrophe.— 
As a friend to the Port Folio, and desirous of its 
safety, let me hope, that after wrapping round 
each number a small piece of paper, inscribed 
with the name of its owner, you pack up all di- 
rected to one post-office together, in a cover of 
strong paper. 





A SupscriBEer. 


In the Extract, in your fourth number, from the 
Poem “ The Powers of Genius,” (which I hope 
will soon be read with pleasure) Taste is consi- 
dered as confined to rules, Genius, as beyond all 
rule, and Criticism as extracted from the efforts 
of Genius, which seems to be considered as the 
source of Taste and Criticism. It seems to be 
insinuated, that Aristotle could not have been a 
critic, if Homer had not written ; and that there 
cannot be Judgment and Taste, till Genius has 
produced a model of excellence. I cannot think 
that Judgment and Taste are derived from Ge- 
nius ; but think them co-ordinate powers, derived 
from the Author of our nature, the source of 
all. Taste is confined to rules—but they are the 
rules of Nature; so is Judgment. And unless 
Genius confines itself by their rules, it becomes 


raving. Humano capiti, &c. This suggestion 
is made not from ill nature, but with a sentiment 
of respect, and a disposition to candour. 

Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 

Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas, 

Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 


Desinat in piscem mulier formasa superne, 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis Amici ? 


= 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE FARRAGO., 


No. IX. 


Weak though I am of limb, and short of sight, 

Far from a lynx, and not a giant quite; 

1’ll do what Meap and CHEssELpeEn advise, 

To keep my limbs, and to preserve my eyes. 

Not to go back is somewhat to advance, 

And men must walk at least, before they dance. 
POPE, 


ALTHOUGH my companions denominate me an 
idler, and one, who floats carelessly down the 
stream of life, yet long since, I have marked 
the distinction between stagnation and strenuous 
indolence. This is a discrimination rarely, I 
believe, made by mankind, who, observing a 
character, who does not methodically pursue 
some one object, straightway argue that he never 
can possess “land and beeves.’-—A conclusion 
logical, unwarranted, and to which the lie is 
daily given, by experience. Men, studious o' 
laborious ease, not slothful, happy to deceiv: 
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and respectable. To rank these loiterers with 
those, who doze life away, is like comparing the 
noiseless current of a running brook, to the 
“ green mantle of the stagnant pool.” We may 
he stupidly busy, and splendidly and vivaciously 
idle. They; who with pack-horse constancy, 
keep the road, will at night reach the inn; but 
ine, who leaps the hedge, and ascends the moun- 
tain, is alone qualified to describe those beauties 
of nature and art, peculiar to the country. 

Idlers, infected with lethargy, are valetudi- 
narians, for whom no stimuli can be successful- 
ly prescribed; and the fashionable Brown him- 
self, aided by the exhilirating powers of opium 
and ether, would retreat from their bed-side in 
despair. These deaf adders cannot hear the 
voice of the charmer, charm he ever so wisely. 


| Diffident of my ability to rub of this rust of the 


soul, I shall not wake your two-legged dormice, 

from the deep sleep into which they have fallen. 

The lettered \oiterer can be roused; he merits, 

and will hear instruction, His attention, though 

unfixed by Dr. G1it on the canticles, will con- 

tinue active, till a brief essay is perused. As 

Genius aud Taste frequently follow this saunter- 

er in hislounge, for the sake of the company he 

keeps, as well as his own, I will suggest what, 

in bible phrase, may be profitable to. direct. — 

Among other sore evils, incident to the indolent 
scholar, may be reckoned that despair, which in- 
duces him to sit down and do nothing, because 

he cannot do every thing. Perfection, we all 
know, or ought to know, is unattainable. Yet 
sometimes near, and oftentimes distant, ap- 
proaches may be made to the cupola of Fame’s 
Temple. Even the attempt merits no mean 
praise. Czsar, Shakspeare and Handel, appear 
and astonish, like the phenix, but once in a hun-- 
dred years. But we daily behold expetienced 
generals, meritorious poets, and delectable musi-+ 
cians. These, though it were beyond their abi- 
lity to subjugate Gaul, to weave the scenes of 
Hamlet, or compose the Messiah, have content- 
ed themselves with executing tolerably, what the 
etherial few achieved excellently well. But some 
ambitious, all grasping spirits, possessing five 
talents, will rashly bury them, unless instanta- 
neously multiplied to ten. These positions, per- 
haps unpleasant and unperspicuous in an abstract 
form, may be thus laconically illustrated. 

A poetical enthusiast shall read and relish the 
bards. Perusing Pope’s Homer, every poetical 
energy shall be roused, and in action. But, if he 
cannot rival the description of AcHILLEs’ shield, 
or Ajax retreating, he will renounce Parnassus 
forever. Though he can describe accurately in 
the ode, or sting poignantly in the epigram, 
yet failing in the epic, the muses droop and sink 
from his despairing view, and poetry is but “ ela- 
borate waste of time.” 

A law student pores over “ Littleton on Te- 
nures,” confident that the crowd will admire his 
future decisions, 'as Judge of the Federal Court. 
Some unlucky day, when the mental eye is “ un- 
purged by euphrasy and rue,” he cannot mea- 
sure the difference of a brace of quibbles, or dis- 
cern a subtil distinction in Coxe. He throws 
down his folio, goes sorrowing to rest, and you 
may hear him mutter in dreams, “ hopeless stu- 
dy, hedged with thorns—Gothic letter-differ- 
ence between PLowpen and Pops.” 


These examples, thus slightly pursued, will 
convince the scholar that this habit is common 
and dangerous. In fact, genius is prone to be 
sanguine in every project. Such is the abstruse- 
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that few can pursue a literary path, without en- 
countering some obstacle.—But shall a pebble 
check our bold and impetuous career ?—Shall 
one, formed to explore new avenues to know- 
ledge, to reach their termination, and to return, 
and become a guide to future adventurers, das- 
tardly abandon his design, because not instant- 
ly accomplished ?—~It should be remembered, 
that in “ great attempts, ’tis glorious even to fail.” 
Though we stumbled seventy times and seven, 
let us rise and persevere. The scholar, like the 
merchant, should exult at petty gains, and, from 
their accumulation, form his capital. Though 
from his lofty conceptions of excellence, he 
infers that mediocrity is not to be tolerated, 
he should reflect, that if his deduction were 
believed, the lamp of learning would expire. 
Such is the progressive nature of the mind, 
that, like Rome, from small beginnings, it gra- 
dually rises to glory, exercises boundless domi- 
nion, and challenges the admiration of mankind. 
Had this despairing humour prevailed, the no- 
blest energies of the soul had been repressed. 
Cesar, careless of the empire of the world, 
would have sauntered through the streets of 
Rome, gallanting Cleopatra. Shakspeare would 
have idly angled in the Avon, and jested with 
Warwickshire boors. Milton would have flog- 
ged truants, at his school in Bunhill fields. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and Dr. Goldsmith, would 
have been daily drunken, at the Bedford coffee- 
house. And WasuincTon, a Virginia planter, 
instead of warring in the tented field, would have 
overseen, one of rice, or indigo, and smoaked 
tobacco, of his. own raising, supinely, in the 
shade. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF 
LORD LYTTLETON, THE YOUNGER. 


AGED EARS PLAYED TRUANT AT HIS TALES, 
SO SWEET AND VOLUBLE WAS HIS DISCOURSE, 


Ir is an embarrassing task to delineate the 
political character of this young nobleman, who, 
during his brief continuance on the public stage, 
might be said, in the phrase of Shakspeare, to 
have changed shapes with Proteus, for advanta- 
ges. Groping our way without any light to 
guide us, we cannot better express our judgment, 
than by having recourse to a line of the well 
known Richard Savage, of illegitimate and poe- 
tical memory, in a poem, celebrating the advan- 
tages arising from being born without a father: 


‘ He shines eccentric, like a comet’s blaze.” 


If this convey too vague and indefinite an idea 
of his political principles, we presume it may be 
further illustrated by the following short detail 
of his conduct in parliament. In the same 
session, and on the great American question, he 
voted with the court, and against it. When 
lord Chatham attacked the Quebec bill, he 
warmly defended it; and, when the same noble- 
man moved the recal of the British troops from 
Boston, in 1775, he was seconded by Lytileton. 

As a_ public speaker, the talents of his lord- 
ship have been justly appreciated. . His oratory 
was of the declamatory kimd, but, at the same 
time, so enriched with general and particular 
knowledge, by an acquaintance with the great- 
est Athenian and Roman orators, strengthened 
b» sound observation, quickness of parts, and a 
subtle, penetrating genlus, as to have removed 
it far above the level of political harangues. 
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The tenor of several of his early speeches, 
with the energy and animation, which accompa- 
nied them, were better calculated, than any we 
have heard, to call forth the spirit, and rouse the 
indignation of his country. His language was 
flowing, well chosen, correct; his observations 
pointed, and directed with judgment; his deli- 
very generally graceful and animated; never 
cold, flat, or uncouth, He could reason well, and 
in detail; but logic was not his forte. Nature, 
habit, and inclination, invited him to assail his 
auditors, through the medium of their passions ; 
consequently, he affected the bold, the inflam- 
matory, and pathetic, rather than the argumen- 
tative style. In debate, he was ever judicious, 
seldom deviating, and never losing sight of the 
question ; and, when he did, he always returned 
in time, to the main road, and pushed forward 
with redoubled force and augmented vigour. In 
short, there was in many of his speeches a fer- 
vour of expression, a strength of colouring, a 
grace, and a passionate delicacy, not to be found 
in those of any other, in either house of parlia- 
ment. 

On the other hand, his lordship was too eager 
for renown, and grasped too greedily at perfec- 
tion. He over-studied the graces of attitude 
and elocution; hence he would sometimes ne- 
glect matter, for form, and for sound. In confor- 
mity to the advice of the great master of his pro- 
fession, action was his first, second, and third 
part of eloquence. He would have been a more 
dignified orator, had he, in his manner and voice, 
displayed less of Quintilian and Garrick, and 
more of Camden and Germaine. His voice, 
from physical causes, was, at best, middling and 
weak, and he injured it by a pedantic and thea- 
trical affectation of introducing into it a variety, 
which nature had denied. Like all mere orators, 
he never wanted facts to support arguments, nor, 
by consequence, arguments from which he might 
draw deductions favourable to his cause. On 
the whole, this nobleman, though juvenile, dis- 
sipated, and ill in health, was the most able 
speaker on the part of administration, lord 
Mansfield excepted. 
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FROM THE SHOPOF MBSSRS- COLON AND SPONDEE,. 


Our newspapers and magazines, though they 
frequently devolve from the heliconian spring 
the purest streams, are often disgraced with piti- 
ful productions, which can boast no other inspi- 


ration, than dulness. It has become a fashion 
among our American versifiers, to copy servile- 
ly, images and expressions, which, however per- 
tinent in Italy or England, are most ridiculous, 
when associated with description of our own 
home-bred nature. At this rate, nothing is more 
easy for a pert collegian, who has read Pope’s 
pastorais, than to fatigue yawning readers, with 
4 or 500 lines of ode or elegy, if he can be al- 
lowed the phrases of “ dawn, glade, azure, Philo- 
mel,” and the like. I confess, I never was more 
pleased with poetical propriety, than at alate 
commencement, at a noted seminary in the in- 
terior of the United States. A votary of the 
muse, whose task for the day was a poem, chose 
for his subject, a sketch of the landscape, in the 
vicinity of his place of education., Instead of 
running for rhymes to an European common- 
place book; instead of prating, like a parrot, 
about dells and dingles, ‘ the Alps and Appe- 





nines, and the river Po,” he contented himself 


with judiciously deriving his images from thy 
fertile store-house, which was perpetually befor, 
him. The effect was surprizing ; and nota rusti 
who heard 





“* This Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native woodnotes wild,” 


but comprehended and relished every line, whic 
so faithfully transcribed nature. Those verg 
men, who have humility enough, discerning er 
rors, to strive for amendment, I earnestly 

to clothe their ideas even in coarse homespun 
rather than in the frippery of foreign garniture, 
‘It offends me to the soul,” to hear a pet 
poetaster ring his changes upon borrowed bells, 
and, to the vexation of common sense, cover hj 
papers, with a bead-roll of transatlantic phrases, 
unintelligible even to himself. Indeed, if fancied, 
Apollo should sit as judge, I know not a moni 
terrible penalty, which he could inflict upon the 
disturbers of poetical order, than to require a de, 
finition of the terms they so lavishly employ, | 
am ignorant of the necessity of importing, eit 
from France or Italy, their exotic images, whe 
we have an abundance of native growth. 
expressive and picturesque word éntervale, j 
as harmonious as dale, and not a villager by 
would understand its force. The names of som 
birds, selected from those multitudinous flo 
which cheer our forests, perhaps might steal a 
softly upon delicate ears, as Philomel, and, i 
employed, would save the poet a journey t 
Greece, and the reader a hunt in the dictionary, 
Oak and elm are as good wood to supply poeti 
cal fire, as cypress and yew; and have this at 
vantage, that they grow within bow-shot of each 
bard. It is therefore recommended to poetsi 
general, to enter into a sort of non-importatio 
agreement, and ordain, that from and after th 
first of May next, every rhymester, guilty of vie 
lations, should be exiled from the. purlieus. of 
Parnassus, as an alien, and enemy. 


. 


BARE ote 


MISCELLANY. 


[From “syLVA, OR THE woop.”] 


ABOVE PAR. 


Dr. Mead recommends a little excess or jovi 
ality, now and then; and, I confess, Lbelieveit 
to be as salutary to the mind and affections, as it 
can be to the body. Shaftsbury somewhere 
company or conversation an aznicable collisi 
but they should be a little warmed: and elevated 
with wine. I would not rant with Horace, q | 
non ebrietas designat, for drunkenness is noxiou! 
both to body and mind; but to be cheered be 
yond the natural tone of the spirits, and raise 
to a standard somewhat bigger than the life, may 
be attended with good effects upcn both. By 
thus invigorating the vital powers, and quicket 
ing the circulation of the fluids, obstructions may 
be removed from the body, as by a freshet it 
spring, filth is forced from a river. Maderis maj 
benefit the mind, give fresh firmness to the spi 
rits, and disperse thage clouds, with which th 
human noddle is, like Shakspeare’s towers, 90 
frequently capped. The heart will be warmed, 
the affections exalted ; and the whole man will 
be a better, as well as a happier being. In short, 
by taking off his attention from vice and from 
care, and rendering him obhvious of his woe 
he will insensibly procure a new edition of him 
self. All this, however, if you mean to preserve 





its eficacy, only now and then. 
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FROM YHE MICROCOSM. 





Vir bonus est quis? 
The good man is a Quiz. 


MR. GREGORY GRIFFIN, 


| find, most fortunately for myself, that I 
me under the denomination of a quiz. As it 
your peculiar province to apply the lash to the 


“le world out of the library, it will be totally); 


mecessary to offer an apology for this letter, 
hich, it is my most earnest request, may be cir- 
lated, especially through the lower school, 
ith all possible expedition. 

But before I proceed, it may be thought ne- 

ssary to give some description of a figure, 
hich my own conscience but too frequently in- 
wms me is not, at first sight, by amy means 
greeable. 

[am now forty-nine years of age, and mea- 
re four feet eight inches in height. My usual 

ess is a dark wig without powder, a round gold 

ed hat, a light blue coat and waistcoat, a pair 
‘black everlasting breeches, and a large muslin 
eckcloth, which, indeed, has lately been adopt- 

i by, and seems the constant ornament of the 
sacaronies of the age. 

In my childhood, the nurse who took care, or 
wher who did not take care of me, let master 
acob (for that is my christian name) fall upon 
ne fender, which circumstance she, of course, 
oncealed from my parents. Some time elapsed 
fore the discovery was made, and all medical 
sistance was then ineffectual. The family sur- 
on looked very grave, and emphatically pro- 
jounced that the bones were distorted, and, 
though I was not yet an adult, it was by no 
means a recent injury; and that there would be 

gibbossity, a preternatural incurvation of the 
wina dorsi for the remainder of my existence. 

Notwithstanding, to please my mother, he 
mve me a steel machine, made to press princi- 
ally upon the gibbous part, and afterwards tried 
ncross and strengthening plaster of oxycroceum 
nd opodeldock, but without effect. 

The boys in the village soon began to call me 

py, and in a very short.time, I was dignified, 

by general consent, with the title of my Lord. My 
fither, judging perhaps that my companions at 
shool might banter and make game of my per- 
mal defects, procured a clergyman to live in the 

house in the capacity of tutor; but being himself 
n excellent Classic, he gave upmuch of his time 

»superintend the education of his only son. Not- 

ithstanding his paternal fondness and good in- 

ntions, I have but too frequently since felt the 
lisadvantage of not having early enjoyed a pub- 


a little more accustomed to the word quiz, I 
should have no occasion now to intrude myself 
upon your notice. 

But for the sake of perspicuity, it will be ne- 
essary to finish the description of my person, 
fore I enter into a detail of the grievances it 
hascaused. It has been already prefaced, that 
Iwas doomed to have a hump-back ; at the age 
of twenty-four a scrophulous humour disfigured 
aface not naturally resembling that of Adonis. 
A little time before I reached my twenty-fifth 
year, two fore-teeth were knocked out by acham- 
ber-maid in Yorkshire, whom I, after having 
drank too much, attempted to kiss; and what 
made this circumstance much more painful, she 
had a little before, patiently, I might say wil- 
lingly, submitted her lips to be saluted by a young 

cer, who was quartered at that time in the 
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an enormous size, and is now, perfectly unnatu- 
ral. You may see in it all the colours of the rain- 
bow; but red ard purple are particularly conspi- 
cuous, and like rivals, are plainly seen to contend 
for the superiority. In short, Sterne’s trumpeter, 
when he entered Strasburgh, had a snub to mine 
in point of size, and an agui/ine in point of beauty, 
for I exceeded Bardolph, the Anight of the burn- 


de Soe ° 
iding through Eton about a week ago, with 
my nose before me, 


Nescio quid meditans nugarum, et totus in illis. 


Meditating, indeed, on I know not what, I 
was awakened from my reverie by several pro- 
vincial words, the meaning of which were to me, 
at that time, almost unintelligible; although by 
the gestures which accompanied them, it was no 
difficult matter to discover that they were not in- 
tended by way of compliment, “ There’s a quiz! 
there’s a good one! my God, what a Gig! what 
a tough one! Smoke his nose! 

Notwithstanding I perceived that these ex- 
pressions proceeded from several young Etoni- 
ans, not one of whom had arrived at the age of 
thirteen, my indignation was foolishly roused. I 
long’d for the trumpeter’s sword, and in the first 
ebullitions of rage, idly made use of some very 
hasty expressions. It was lucky for both parties, 
but more especially for myself, that I had no- 
thing in my hand but a small flexible switch. 
However, my anger was momentary; I soon 
collected all my lost philosophy, repeating those 
lines of Horace, to which theorists often have 
recourse. 





animum rege! qui nisi paret 
Imperat: hunc frenis, hunc tu compesce catena. 
But it was too late; I had provoked the boys to 


resentment. Several now ran to the head of my 
beast, 





Nex Saxa, nec ullum 
Telorum interea cessat genus. 


Many pieces of mud and some stones were 
thrown ; notwithstanding I advanced safe under 
cover of my nose, still guizzed and still pelted, 
till my quadruped arrived opposite the school- 
gate. I looked round for a master in vain: No 
black gown was to be seen. At length an arch 
boy, with dark-brown hair, which hung in ring- 
lets down his back, took up a thistle, whieh un- 
fortunately lay in the road, and put it under my 
horse?s tail. Can I with temper describe the fa- 
tal catastrophe which ensued ?—My long-tailed 
white steed, which is called Surrey, nervous and 
mettlesome to a degree, immediately began to 
plunge, putting his head between his legs, neigh- 
ing, and doing I know not what besides. I strove 
strenuously to keep my seat—but 





Oh! vain boast, 
Who can controul his fate? 


To be brief, my length was measured upon the 
ground, and I cut a place in the back part of my 
head, an inch and a half in length; my brown 
wig was full of blood, and my light blue coat was 
so stained, that I had never been able to cover 
my hump with it again. However, my ludi- 
crous appearance was soon forgotten, and I was 
carried into a neighbouring shop. Many of the 


scholars crowded about, offering their services, 
which I knew not how to decline, though at first, 
I feared to trust them; but the unfeigned huma- 
nity and: attention that were now conspicuous, 
soon convinced me that their conduct was void of 
duplicity. Some of the larger boys, and one in 
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criminal who had applied the thistle, but, upon 
my intercession, politely desisted. White Surrey, 
after being eased of his burden, had galloped up 
Slough-road ; however, he was brought safe back 
in a few minutes, my head was bound up, and I 
remounted, and proceeded towards London. 
A sight of one of your periodical papers, in- 
duced me to address a letter to you, hoping, 
partly upon a public, and partly upon a private 
motive, that it may be perused within the walls 
of the college. 
I am confident that you, Mr.Gregory Griffin, 
was not one of the spectators, who beheld my 
downfal, or it would not have escaped immedi- 
ate censure from so able a pen; not that I would 
be thought one of those starch unconscionable 
gentlemen, who expect to see youth blessed with 
all the benefit of experience, well knowing that 
it would be as impossible to prescribe limits to 
the winds, as to forbid a second-form-boy now 
and then to smoak a quiz. All I request is, that 
next time my nose and I come through Eton, 
the thistle may be omitted; and, as missile wea- 
pons are now out of fashion among civilized na- 
tions, I particularly deprecate the dirt and stones. 
Eton has long been the distinguished seat of 
politeness as well as learning. One lash from you 
may perhaps have more effect in softening these 
last remains of barbarism in your republic, than 
all the birch within ten miles of the precincts of 
the college. We may all be easily convinced 
that external appearance is by no means a just 
criterion, by which the merit of a man can be 
judged. You, Mr.Gregory Griffin, well know, 
that Alexander the Great, although conqueror of 
the world, had a personal defect; that Demos- 
thenes had not an agreeable figure ; that Mr. 
Pope was awry; that Horace was a short punch- 
bellied fellow, in short, a tough one; that Vol- 
taire was a good one; and that Socrates himself 
was a Juiz. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


Vik BONUS, 
London, May 4. 
FROM THE SAME WORK. 
Quanto rectius bic. Ho, 


How much superior he, &c. 


From the time that I first promised my fel- 
low-citizens, I would paint out a set of books to 
their observation, from the perusal of which, if 
substituted in the place of novels, they might de- 
rive at least equal advantage and entertainment, 
there has scarce a day passed, in which some ate 
tempt has not been made by different corres- 
pondents, either by letters of enquiry or conjec- 
ture, to forestal my good advice, and anticipate 
my intended recommendation. Some have been 
so good-natured, as to cloak counsel under the 
garb of conjecture, and under pretence of guess- 
ing my intentions, have recommend *" * 
favourite studies to my notice, as fi 
my recommendation to the notice 0 
citizens; and furnished me with al 
the support of their own propositio 
have contented themselves with for 
ety of conjectures ; and some of t 
(ar piqued themselves on their saga 
have confidently offered me wagers 
which I can assure my readers, I e2 
applause for not havibg accepted 
consider, that had my views been a 
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town. My nose soon after began to increase to | 


particular, lifted up his hand to chastise the young 
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pick up-a very comfortable sum in a very honor- 
able way. Others again have been so conscious 
of their own unbounded attachment to the study 
I have labored to depreciate, as to think them- 
selves particularly pointed at, in that sentence, 
where I complained of the unmerited contempt 
with which the objects of my intended recom- 
mendation are treated; and have sent me the most 
aitecting assurances of better behaviour for the 
future. Historiophilus cannot help being surpri- 
sed that I should know he had never “ read his 
Bible,” which he doubts not is the book to which 
I propose calling his attention; but he promises 
me faithfully henceforward to read a chapter of 
it every night going to bed, and never to devour 
at most above three novels in a month. a- 
tinus’s conscience has been equally busy in in- 
forming him, that the books I mean for his pe- 
rusal can be no other than the Classics, to which, 
though, he owns, he has hitherto neglected them, 
to gratily*his taste for sentiment, he is now de- 
termined, in compliance with my advice, to give 
the most ardent attention; and as an earnest oi 
his amendment, he tells me, he has alread) 
struck out his name from the list of subscribers 
to the circulating library: for which, he adds, 
rather archly, my bookseller, he believes, will 
not consider himself under any great obligation 
to me. 

Though I must assure these gentlemen, that 
all their suppositions are very erroneous, I can. 
not but confess myself very much pleased, at the 
above-mentioned salutary, and I will add, un- 
foreseen effects of my censorial exertions. Noi 
but I am a little surprised, that any of my cor- 
respondents could for a moment suppose me so 
devoid of delicacy, as to propose, as a substitute 
for sentiment, the dull perusal of the unpolished 
Ancients, and a study so unfashionable as reli- 
gion. 

There are, besides those already mentioned, 
another set of correspondents, of whom I must 
take some notice, hobs I proceed to the disco- 
very of my purpose. These are some, who have 
continued to send me frequent assurances of the 
little credit they give to my professions of disin- 
terestedness, and who resolve, in spite of my 
declarations to the contrary, to persevere in be- 
lieving the studies, to which I wish them to give 
so much application, to be no other than my own 
lucubrations. One gentleman in particular, has 
taken the trouble to be extremely witty on the 
subject; and has had the art, by a course of the 
most apt and pointed ‘observations, to turn my 
own declaration against me. He adduces the 
example of a highwayman, with great success ; 
and tells an interesting and affecting story (but 
rather of the longest) extracted as it seems from 
the “* Newgate Calendar, or Malefactors’ Bloody 
Register,” by which it appears, that this high- 
wayman “ denied this murder, before he was ac- 
cused of it, and so got himself found out.”— 
This my gentleman considers as exactly a case 
in point, and proceeds accordingly through a 
long series of logical divisions, and some very 
nice 2nd subtle distinctions of “ whys” and 
“ wiere fores” to argue, that my disavowal of 

any Sinisver view to my own advantage, could 
have beer, derived from nothing, but a perfect 
conscioutsness ef the same; and consequently. 
must be ascribed to precisely the same motives, 
as the ‘unsolicited protestations of his hero the 
highwayman. 

Ingenious as are the arguments, and conclu- 
sivas are the inlerences of my worthy corres- 
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pondent, I must beg leave to differ from him 
very decidedly on the present question; and 
however sure the grounds of indictment prefer- 
red against me, may appear to him at present, I 
doubt not, but the very material evidence, which 
I shall produce on nity part, will, ere long, induce 
him to alter his opinion, and to give a verdict 
in favor of my disinterestedness. 


I shall now therefore no longer delay to bring 
forward, as substantial and satisfactory witnesses 
of my disinterestedness, the books; which I think 
so fully capable of supplying the place of those 
studies which usually engross the attention of our 
nevel-readers. And these are no other than the 
instructive and entertaining histories of Mr. 
Thomas Thumb, Mr. Fohn Hickathrift, and sun- 
dry other celebrated worthies; a true and faith- 
‘ul account of whose adventures and achieve- 
ments, may be had by the curious, and public in 
general, price two-pence, gilt, at Mr. Newdery’s, 
St. Paul’s Church-Yard. 

I am well aware, that full many are the opi- 
nions I shall have to combat against in behalf o! 
my recommendation. Many there will be, who 
will ungenerously cavil at the size of my pro- 
teges; armed with a sort of cowardly criticism, 
which though it dares not venture any strictures 
on a bulky folio, or scan the merits of even a 
tolerable corpulent quarto, yet thinks itself fully 
competent to give a decided opinion on so smali 
an offspring of literature, and to persecute an 
unprotected 16mo with the most unrelenting se- 
verity. 

To shew, however, the very high estimation, 
in which I am confident, they.deserve to be. held 
by the literary world, I shall not condescend to 
compare them with those precious farragos, in 
the room of which I intend introducing them to 
my fellow-citizens. Far higher are my ideas ot 
the comparative excellence of Mr. Newbery’s 
little-books——and more especially of the two to 
which I have before alluded.—In the heroes of 
these a candid and impartial critic will readily 
agree with me, that we find a very strong resem- 
blance to those who are immortalized in Ho- 
meric song; that in Hickathrift we see pourtray- 
ed the spirit, the prowess, and every great qua- 
lity of Achilles ; and in Thumb, the prudence, the 
caution, the patience, the perseverance of Ulys- 
ses. There is however, one peculiar advantage, 
which the histories of the modern worthies enjoy 
over their ancient originals, which is that of uni- 
ting the great and sublime of epic grandeur with 
the little and low of common life; and of tem- 
pering the fiercer and more glaring colours of 
the marvellous and the terrible, with the softer 
shades of the domestic and familiar. Where, 
in either of the great originals, shall we find so 
pleasing anassemblage of tender ideas, so interest- 
ing a picture of domestic employments—as the 
foliowing sketch of the night, preceding that in 
which Jom Thumb and his brethren were. to be 
purposely lost in the wood? 

‘¢ Now it was nine o’clock, and all the chil- 
dren, after eating a peace of bread and butter, 
were putto bed. But little Som did not eat his, 
but put it in his pocket. And now all the chil- 
dren were fast asleep in their beds—but little 


The chiefs before their vessels lay, 
And left in sleep the labours of the day ; 
All but the king; with various thoughts opprest, 
His country’s cares lay rolling in his breast, &e, 
He rose, 
And on his feet the shining sandals bound, &e, 


This vigilant conduct in brooding a sleep! , 
night over embryo expeditions, and cautiously 
providing against future necessities by the pogh, 
cling of his bread and butter, is at least equal t 
any trait in the character of Ulysses... Nor is} 
in point of character only, that the resemblangs 
vetween this work and the two great poems of 
antiquity is discernible. Here we find also j 
their fullest perfection, aja 

Speciosa—Miracula rerum, “W 
Antiphaten, Scyllamque, et cum Cyclope Charybdim, | 
Antiphates his hideous feast devours, &c. 

Francis, — 


To say nothing of the form of the Ogre, whi 
is painted in a style infinitely beyond the Poj 
pheme of Homer, to pass Over the terrible poetig 
imagery with which his first speech of Fee, Fay 
Fum, is replete, it must I think be readily alloy, 
ed, the stratagem by. which Jom releases himse| 
snd his brethren from the monster’s power ( 
taking ‘¢ the crowns of gold from the heads 
the little Ogres and Ogresses, and putting th 
on their own; whereby the giant comes and ki 
his own children)” is far more poetical, far mo 
noble, than the pitiful escape of Ulysses and bi 
ompaniuns, under the sheeps’ bellies, and 
paltry contrivance of Ovdus, But there is anothe 
circumstance, where the fictions of the two poet 
bear a still nearer resemblance to each other 
The learned reader wiil easily guess. that I meagl 
—the march of the Ogre, in the third chapte 
of Tom Thumb, and that of Neptune, in the thir 
teenth book of the Iliad. To enable my reade 
to draw the comparison better, I shall transcrit 
both. 


“ There the Ogre,” says my author “ calle 
for his seven-leagued boots, in which he journey 
ed, and he put them on; and he took one, two 
three steps, and at the third he came to the di 
cave where little Tom was.” 


Of Neptune’s passage from Samothrace to Troy 
Homer says, 


From realm to realm three ample strides he took, 
And at the fourth the distant Ege« shook. 


“« Which,” says his commentator, “is pretty ne 


a degree at each step.”—But let the reader cat 
didly examine both the passages, and make fai 
allowances for the unavoidable difference in sou 
of ** the distant Ege,” and “‘ the dark cave w 
little Tom was,” and I doubt not but my autho 
wil claim at least an equal share of admiratiot 


But it would be an endless task to point 01 
every latent beauty, every unnoticed elegance 
with which these productions are intersperse 
Not to enter therefore into a comparative vit 
of the characters of Hickathrift and Achilles ; 
omit noticing the affecting and solemn invocatit 
of the princess Cinderella to the bean, her cc 
sellor, beginaing, ‘‘ Bean, bean, little bean, Ichar; 
thee in the name of the fairy Trufio,” (which 
the bye justifies the opinion of Pythagoras wi 
regard to the reverence due to this vegetable) (@ 


Tom could not sleep for thinking of what he had omit this, I say, and other innumerable passages 


heard the night before—so he got up, and put on, 


his shoes and stockings, &c.” 


How forcibly does this passage bring to the 
mind of every classical reader, the picture, which 
Homer draws of Agamemnon, in the 10th book 
of the Jiiad. 





equally worthy of notice, I shall hasten to infor! 
my fellow-citizens, that in compliance with @ 
advice, my bookseller bbs ase; very soon su! 
stituting in the room of his present catalogue, 
list of ali the productions of this kind, which 
be procured, at Mr, Newbery’s. , 
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the silly effusions of nonsense and sentiment-~ 















And I doubt not, but I shall in a very. short 
ime, have the satisfaction to see the generality of 
ny fellow-citizens, running through them with 
the most eager avidity, from beginning to end—~ 
from ** Once upon a time,” to “ lived very happy 

rwards : fully convinced, that such works as 
gould bear a competition with the strains of Ho- 
mer, Would be degraded by any comparison with} 





convinced too, if the-examples for the purposes 
of morality be considered, that a character, which 
leaned the several excellencies of all the Ed- 
wards, the Sir Harrys, and the Pamelas, of no- 
yel-writers—would be but a poor competitor 
with one that joined in itself the patience and 
chastity of Cinderella, the prudence of Thumd, 
and the heroism of Hickathrift. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. O_pscnoor, 


The following are the effusions of a young 
man, who (if he finds them worth your notice) 
will occasionally furnish you with the produc- 
tions of an idle hour, Q. Ve 


AN ADDRESS TO ZEPHYR—WRITTEN ON A YOUNG 
LADY’S FAN. 


Hither, thou playful Zephyr! hither haste! 
Nor more on frolic wing delighted rove, 
The sweets of each luxuriant flow’r to taste, 
That decks the meadow, or perfumes the 

grove: 


Here, to a far more pleasing task attend ! 
Lo! Delia calls thee in the sultry hour, 
To her, thy flight in mazy circles bend, 
Delia ! to whom is dull the brightest flow’r. 


See how the genial warmth her eye illumes, 
And on each charm a rip’ning grace bestows, 
How her flush’d cheek, a brighter hue assumes, 
And “deeper sweets” her op’ning lips dis- 
close. 
From her warm forehead see! in playful maze, 
A pearly drop its wanton way pursues, 
And fondly loit’ring, o’er each beauty strays, 
Reluctant such 5 lag! charms to lose. 


As some clear,stneam, whose waves soft mur- 
| muring flow, 
In wild meanders thro’ the grassy vale, 
‘Midst the fresh buds that on his borders blow, 
Lingering winds, till all his sources fail. 


Then haste thou, tasteless Zephyr! blushing 
: - comet 
That thus'thou must be woo’d to her embrace, 
Here o’er those vivid flow’rets wanton roam, 
That bloom. unrivall’d in her glowing face. 


Why can’st thou linger in the mead? tho’ fair 
That lily, and tho’ bright that blushing rose, 
With Delia’s mouth what rosebud can compare? 
Fair as her silken neck, what lily blows? 
0! could: I'throw aside this mortal clay, 
Your airy form of flutt’ring wings to take, 
Nought should my eager, anxious flight delay, 


Each incense-breathing bow’r I’d quick for- 


sake. 


Then should it be my fondest, only care, 
To Delia at the day’s first dawn to Ay, 

Steal thro’ the window to the slumb’ring fair, 
And wake the fire that slept within her eye. 


O’er every charm then freely could I rove, 


Feast on that neck swell’d by the hand of love, 


O never would I leave those seats of bliss ; 
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And leave no blushing beauty unexplor’d. 


From fairest flow’rs the balmiest sweets to sip, 
From her alone I’d steal the playful kiss, 
And live eternal on her dewy lip. 


QV. 


-——_} 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
TRANSLATION FROM THE IDYLS OF GESSNER. 


Delia! when in your lover’s eyes, 

At your approach, soft lustres rise, 

When with charm’d ear, from thy sweet tongue, 
He listens to the thrilling song, 

O’er saddest scenes delights you fling, 

And winter wears the smile of spring. 


When o’er the mead with you I stray, 
More fragrant is the new-mown hay, 
When gath’ring flow’rets at your side, 
The buds more vivid swell with pride, 
And bend, your snowy hand to meet, 
Or am’rous twine beneath your feet. 


But when within your arms you press me, 
When with a long, long kiss you bless me, 
Ah! then in vain, the fairest flow’rs 

Exert their balmy-breathing pow’rs ; 

In vain her sweets does Nature bring, 

[In vain she wears the smile of spring. 


Then Delia! nought on earth but thee, 
My ravish’d senses teel or see, 

With Love’s wild frenzy then possessed, 

My trembling heart beats ’gainst thy breast, 
Then fondly sink, o’erpower’d with bliss, 
Only alive to Delia’s kiss. 

Q. Ve 


TO DELIA. 


Oh thou! whose charms the purple torrent swell, 

That rolls tumultuous through each bursting 
vein! 

Why thus to me so cool, O Delia, tell? 

O why to bless these arms dost thou refrain ? 


Since last I saw thee, many a long, long day, 
Has slided slowly, sluggishly along, 

And many a night has linger’d on her way, 
To hear thy name resounded in my song. 


Hast thou forgot the minutes, sweet, tho’ few, 
Which smil’d upon us when you smil’d on me? 
Transient their smiles—with thine, alas! they 
flew, 


And left me robb’d of comfort, robb’d of thee. 


Could’st thou but know one half the pangs I 
feel 

Could’st thou but know the lightning of thine 
eyes, | 

Thou would’st not thus thy gentle bosom steel, 
Unheard my murmurs, and unfelt my sighs. 


swain, 


O that to mine to listen thou would’st deign, 
Told with the feeling of the warmest soul! 
When gazing on thy. face, thy hand in his, 


turn? 
With answering glance, confess an equal bliss? 





ador’d,) 








(Those heav’nly charms by every youth 


Is there (O Heav’n forbid!) some favour’d 


Whose whisper’d tale thy little heart has stole? 


Th’ impassion’d squeeze, O say, dost thou re- 
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O say not yes—if true, confess it not, 

Let not that blast my budding hopes destroy, 
Permit me still to live, tho’ still to doubt, 

My heart now chill’d with fear, now fir’d with 


joy. 


| Then grant me once again to see thy face, 


Grant me once more with thy loose locks to 
Play 
Send from thine eyes, one pitying ray to chase 
The clouds of disappointed love away. 
Q. Vv. 


[When the Editor and a literary friend first 


projected the scheme of writing miscellancous 
essays in conjunction, the prose was generally 
understood to be the province of the Editor, 
and the poetry that of his associate. For some 
time, the poetical share of this work: has been 
neglected. But as many, who loVe variety, 
and verses, may be gratified by a specimen, 
we insert the following, familiar only to a re- 
mote few, and novel to a great majority of our 
readers. | 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 


Fragment of a will, drawn by a hypochondriac, so remark - 
ably meagre, that, like Justice Shallow, “ his dimensions 
were, to any shick sight, invisible.” 


Dozing to-day in dark brown study, 

With tortur’d heart, and brain-pan muddy, 
Spleen lowly whisper’d in my ear, 

‘“¢ Consumptive Joe, gaunt death is near.” 

I sigh’d, and with an exclamation, 

Averr’d I’d make due preparation ; 

In doleful dump, being fully bent 

Todraw my Will and Téstament. 

In days of yore testators gave 

The lifeless body to the grave ; 

And, servile to your scrivener forms, 
Profusely cater’d for the worms. 

Such quaint examples I can’t use, 
Eccentric burial forc’d to choose, 

My ghostly form so thin has grown, | 
That nought remains but skin and bone. 
Hence, worms would call me cursed cheat, 
To give them bones, and promise meat ; 
Reptiles, one usual meal forego, 

No body have I to bestow ; 

Then prick your ears, ye church-yard clan, 
At death of burly alderman ; 

But when the muses’ death-bel) “alls 

A requiem to poor poets’ sou) 

Let worm to brother worm ¢ 

‘‘ Expect to day duke Hur 


=== 
THE RURAL BEAUTY, A 


Lift the window, lift it 
Who is she that’s trippi 
It is my little sprightly 
With. pouting lip and e 
Dimpled cheek and cle 
Taper arms, and waist 
O’er her neck her tress 
Curl’d by nature’s han 
It is my lovely shep! 
I know her by, her sim 
Her raven skirt and s¢ 
Her stockings white, 
Her miik-white gown 
It seems to love the wa 
Yes—’tis she—I kno 
Her jaunty beaver, o' 





Witt equal rapture dost thy bosom burn? 
: 
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While the nodding plume above, 
Seems to beckon me to love. 

Yes, I come, my tempting Sue, 
See she smiles to meet me too. 
Now my arms her waist entwine ; 
Now her hand is lock’d in mine ; 
‘Now we to the meadows stray: 
Plod, dull care, thy own highway ! 


Now, eve’s stillness soothes the ear, 
See, the half-orb’d moon appear ; 
Now it mounts with majesty, 

Skirts with light the fleecy sky. 
Chequering all the sylvan scene ; 

In the rivulet breaks its beam. 

By the mantling pool we rove ; 

Hear the cooings of the dove ; 

Hear, entranc’d upon the plain, 

The sameness of the nighthawk’s strain; 
Now we scent the fragrant thyme, 
Sweet-fern and the eglantine. 

Then, I vow, her breath excels 

All the fragrance that she smells. 
Then, I point to Sue afar, 

Planet red—and twinkling star. 

Then we view the gemmy crowds, 
Now gleam—now lost in flitting clouds. 
Vow my Susan’s eyes more bright, 
Than yon fairest star of night ; 

Vow, that all their shining host 

Fail to count the joys I boast ; 

Then, between each chasten’d kiss, 
Tell the tale of future bliss, 

When my Sue shall be my bride, 

And grace my cottage fire-side. 

Then I whisper wedlock joys ; 

Future group of girls and boys ; 
—Girls and boys, as fair as Sue, 
Honest, as their father too ; 

—Now I feel her pulses beat— 

She burns me with her blushing cheek. 


— 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The Editor of the Port Folio, is requested to 
insert-such of the following pieces as he shall not 
deem unworthy. 


ELEGIAC SONNET. 


[Thomas Walley, was the son of commodore Walley, who 
commanded the armed vessels, belonging to the state of Ma- 
ryland, during the revolutionary war, and who was killed 
in an action, in Chesapeake bay. He was born in Ireland, 
in the year 1776, but was brought over to America, while 
a child. He was educated at St. John’s college, in Anna- 
polis, and had destined himself for the profession of the 
law ; and by the abilities and diligence, which he had ma- 
uifested, had given hopes to all his friends that he would 
one day arrive at no low degree of ¢minence. These pros- 

ts were, however, frustrated by his death, which hap- 
pened in Philadelphia, in the year 1797. 


The foregoing recital of “* his name and years” is given, 
that those who read the following sonnet, may know some 
particulars of the subject of it, * a youthful genius snatch- 
ed away.”] 

Fair rose the sun, and ting’d the smiling skies, 

With saffron hues, with crimson and with gold ; 

But ’midst the morn see sable clouds arise, 

And all the splendors of the day infold. 

Such sad reverses man’s frail life supplies ; 

His fond hopes yield to pale misfortune’s blow: 

While air-drawn schemes his youthful fancy 
Spies, 

Cold fate approaching, lays the dreamer low. 

Thee, Walley, ’midst thy generous toil for 

fame 

Untimely snatch’d, the friendly muse shall mourn, 

For, though no respite could thy labours claim 
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Till the due laurel should thy brows adorn, 
Yet of thy meed thou shalt not be forlorn, 
If aught my feeble lyre can grace thy name. 


— 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TRANSLATION, 
OF ONE OF CHARLOTTE SMITH’S SONNETS. 


Roscidum jam ver sua dona, flores, 

Mollibusq : herbis gramine et virenti 

Miscuit, collis, rediens, ameeni 
Culmina circum ; 


Frondibus gaudent tenerisq ; fagi, 

Pastor et letus petit alta montis 

Strata serpyllo nemora ; atq; fruges 
Leniter imbres, 


Nutriunt. Felix mimium ah! colonus 
Nulla cui mentis vetat atra cura 
Carpere optati peritura cito 
Gaudia Veris : 
Sed labori letitizve dedita 
Flora ; nec torquent dolor, aut futuri I 
Magines vang, excutiunt nec almum 
Corpore somnum., 


Ah mihi dulcis referet dies quid 

Ver ubi rura et melius nitere, 

Gaudiis nec tunc vacua, ut diebus 
Hisce solebant ! 


=—_—_—_ 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE GRAVE YARD. 


(THE SCENERY OF THE FOLLOWING, IT WILL BE 
OBSERVED, IS LOCAL.) 


Slow waves the willow o’er the stone, 
That points, where sleeps a mother dear: 
Oft have I sought the spot alone, 

To shed at ease, the filial tear. 
There too a brother’s ashes lie ; 
And there Horatio claims a sigh. 

Though time has brought a slow relief 
To the most poignant pangs of grief, 
And many a year has ceas’d to flow 
Since first my sad soul tasted woe ; 

Yet still, unalter’d by their course, 
Remembrance has not lost its force, 
But leads me oft at eve, alone, 

Where waves the willow o’er the stone. 

Slow waves the willow o’er the stone ; 
The setting sun sinks far away ; 

Around the graves, with grass o’ergrown, 
The cooling summer breezes play ; 

The sportive swallows wheel their flight 
Around the green hill’s lonely height; 
Scar’d from the shore, the plovers scream, 
And skim along th’unruffled stream ; 
While from the mid-wood oak afar 

The locust echoes through the air. _ 
These scenes affection oft shall view, 
And pay the debt to memory due ; 

Oft bid me seek, at eve, alone, 

The willow waving o’er the stone. 


} J 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A SONNET, 
TO AN OLD TREE NEAR COLLEGE. 


Thee, ancient tree ! autumnal storms assail, 
‘hy shatter’d branches spread the sound afar, 
Thy tall head bows before the rising gale, 
Thy pale leaf ffits atong the troubled air ; 
No more thou boastest of thy vernal bloom, 


Thy wither’d foliage glads the eye no more. 

















Yet still thy presence, and thy lonely gloom 
A secret pleasure to my soul restore. 
For round thy trunk my careless childhood play? 
When Fancy led me cheerful o’er the Breen, 
And many a frolic feat beneath thy shade, 
Far distant days and other suns have seen, | 
Fond recollection kindles at the view, “1% OL 
And acts each long-departed scene anew. : 
==> , 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONNET. 
WRITTEN ON PASSING IN SIGHT OF THE ISLAM 
OF ST. MARY, IN THE AZORES, 
JANUARY, 1799. 
Girt with rude rocks, whose foot the ocean laveg, 
While o’er their steep the frequent tempests 
roar, Sre 
St. Mary’s! rising o’er the rolling waves, ged Ol 
The glad eye hails thy mist-encircled shore, Hi tes 
Fain o’er thy sun-clad summit would I rove, ev * 
Far o’er the sea the whitening sail to spy; *it 
Or view recumbent in the citron grove, BB bute 
The falcon soaring thro’ the cloudless sky. aD ie 
For sure in this, so far sequester’d isle, Bo grea 
Shall simple truth and ancient faith be found MiMyith th 
Content on every face imprint a smile, Bom tl 
And Care, unhallow’d, fly this favour’d groundiiard is 
And tranquil hope dispel each gloomy pain, © Hiyith st 
That haunts the wanderer on the trackle ts 
main. Bn the | 
= perally 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. : beneath 
IMITATION OF THE SEVENTH 1DYLL OF MOSCHI sti 
O Hesper, golden light of love! “BB burch. 
Gay glory of the azure night! had n 
While lonely and astray I rove, tone s 
Assist me with thy friendly light: rer of | 
Superior far thy lovely ray <j or both 
To all the stars the sky contains ; tlt in @ 
The moon alone with brighter day we 
Amid the nightly myriads reigns. 8 tl 
But she her tardy light delays, wig 
Nor heeds the wandering lover’s care; sf i 
Oh shine then witha brighter blaze, | Ds 
And guide my footsteps to the fair. he ae 
No midnight robber courts thine aid, ithe e 
No pallid murderer greets thee fow};, Hiranted 
But led by love, I seek the maid; nl roy 
The object of my fervent vow. 0 chur 
Gomme Who hav 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. ae . 
FROM THE PORTUGUESE. joned 
The jutting rocks, the ocean laves, ndscay 
And soon or late the rocks decay, eacad 
Until, with liquid shocks, the waves Psent 
Sweep every rugged stone away- bition 
Not so the seas of tears I pour, ny tw 
Ah cruel! while for thee I pine: eae 
Those seas of tears but harden more ved ; 
That unrelenting heart of thine. have : 
ange o 
* The origin of the name of these islands is well . mys | 
Ne rem; 
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